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considerably towards the loosening up of an urban community,
if it is made an integral and well organised part of the whole
structure.
There is no need to underline the significance of zoning for
country areas. Urban and country zoning are supplementary.
Both together are instruments of decentralisation and dispersal
and as such, fundamentals of town and country planning.
3. The lines of the park and road grid and the spaces of the
districts zoned according to their special functions, call for a
further subdivision by " functional spotting" before a well-
knit and systematic system can emerge. Thus, the structure of
each district consists of a number of units. It is a "poly-
nucleated " aggregate while each unit is a " monomicleated"
organism. The same principle which shapes the structure of
the community as a whole can be applied to individual districts.
" A cluster of communities, adequately spaced and bounded,
shall do duty for the badly organised mass city.1* 1 It is just
the opposite of the hitherto practised accretion, a mere external
addition of quarters. It is an organic growth from within which
alone can produce a homogeneous whole. It is the logical
result of a rightly understood decentralisation which heretofore
meant only a spatial separation; for instance the development
of a satellite detached from, though dependent on the mother
city. More accurately it should be described as methodical
differentiation of functions. Decentralisation begins " at home ",
i.e. within the city or town or even the large village. It is a
qualitative and a quantitative concatenation of carefully graded
functions. It is comparable to the smashing of atoms which
releases new forces by a process of " decentralisation ". Thus,
every unit of the district becomes a u city in itself " serving the
daily needs of its inhabitants. It embraces as many func-
tions as possible, centred around its own nucleus, the com-
munal centre of the neighbourhood units, in order to create the
right environment for a full and diversified social relationship.
L. Mumford has called this process very aptly " unity by appor-
tioned distribution " as opposed to " unity by centralisation ";
and contrasts this "functional spotting" to a mere "physical
spreading". Planning supplants the arbitrary division by
administrative boundaries, and nullifies these invisible walls in
favour of the framework of useful parks and open spaces.
In this way the gradual process of subdividing arises out of
the national and regional plan. It proceeds from the large to
the small. It takes its directives from the conception of a
community as a polynucleated organism and from a qualitative
and quantitative decentralisation.
1 L. Mumford, Culture of Cities.